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ABSTRACT 

Utilizing 178 case study documents on U.S. plant 
locations in the rural Midwest and South between 1945 and 1974^ 
consideration was given to the impact of industrial development on 
population dynamics, private and public sectors, and the quality of 
well being in the host communities. Thirty-one empirical 
generalizations were derived from the documents studied and then 
weighed against the following federally supported policy goals: (1) 
achieve a more balanced population distribution; (2) decrease the 
percentage of families below the poverty level; (3) achieve greater 
equality of income; (4) reduce unemployment; and (5) upgrade the 
quality and availability of basic services. The following were among 
13 statements generated from comparison of the generalizations with 
public policy: (1) public money is not needed to induce industrial 
migration but is needed perhaps to guide industry toward publicly 
beneficial site serection; (2) low skill, low wage industries should 
be encouraged to locate where there is a surplus of low skill labor; 
(3) to prevent residents from being bypassed by industrially 
generated employment, training programs should be established and 
antidiscrimination laws should be enforced; and (4) small towns 
should be carefully selected so that funds are not dissipated on 
areas with little self-generation growth potential. (JC) 
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Oi^ter One 
Executive Sumnary 

For at least the last twenty-five years manufacturing Industries 
have been expanding into the non-metropolitan areas of the U.S. and 
the rate of this industrial migration has been increasing. Between I960 
and 1970 manufacturing enployment in metropolitan areas grew by four 
percent while non-metropolitan areas had a 22 percent growth. 

Some architects of public policy view the location of industry in 
small cities, towns and rural areas as an inportant tool for solving 
the twin problems of rural poverty and urban crisis. It is regarded as 
a prinary instrument for achieving the policy goals set forth in recent 
federal legislation. For exanple, its use is explicit in the Economic 
Q)portunity Act of 1964, the Public Work and Economic Development Act 
of 1965, the Appalachian Regional Act of 1965 and the Rural Development 
Act of 1972. 

This report attempts to assess the validity of this view of rural 
Industrial development. To do so we draw upon case study documents for 
research results about the impact of industrial developnent upon a) the 
population dynamics, b) the private sector, c) the public sector, and 
d) the quality of individual well-being in the host communities. From 
these firxiings we induce generalizations which are then considered in 
light of publicly stated policy goals. 

It is essential to describe the data base fran V7hich our 
genera]JLzations are drawn. 'Shere have been many investigations of the 
Inpacts of locating an industrial plant in a non-metropolitan coiminity. 
Mast often the investigation was started after the plant was constructed 
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and In operation. In a few instances, investigation coincided with 
plant development. These case study research efforts are the raw 
material for this nonograph. Fbr nearly a year we sou^t documents 
reporblng results of impact case studies and by June, 197'* had 
rebrieved the 178 documents v4iJ.ch are digested in the following pages. 

The studies summarized here offer a regional flavor and also 
Involve many types and sizes of industrial plants. Bforeover, the towns 
and counties which hosted new plants provide a sanpling of the types 
and sizes of coimiunitles for vihlch industrial development is purported 
to offer hope. Where findings are repeated across regions, types of 
coninunities and types of Industrial fiiros we feel reasonably confident 
that we have uncovered a valid generalization. 

Yet, we feel corrpelled to caution that the plant sitings selected 
by the original researchers and identified by us do constitute 
a representative sample of all such new plant locations in the U.S. 
bet;^^een 19^5 and the present. 

The studies come predominantly from the Midv/est and the South. 
They often were done by economists or sociologists associated with the 
staters Agricultural Experiment Station and Land Grant College. What 
biases may have influenced the researchers' site selections and 
problem specifications, v;e cannot knew. V/ith that caveat we turn to the 
onpirical generalizations. 

Bnpirlcal Generalizations 

1. In a clear majority of plant locations, the host comnunity experiences 

population growth. 

2. The population growth effect of a new plant is concentrated in 

villages and to\\ns nearest the plant site. 

ErJc 0004 
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3* Ihe rate of population grov/th clearly is a flaiction of the size of 

the Industrial flim. 
1|. Ihe Initial source of population growth is likely to be increased 

In-mlgration coupled with unchanged or decreased out-migration* 

5. The majority (2/3 to 3 A) of in-migrant s move no farther than 50 

miles* Those vAio move farther are probably nanagers and technical 
personnel. 

6. The proportion of the host county *s population living in places of 

2,500 or more is increased by Industrial development, with some 
growth also in hamlets axid the open country. 

7. Non-metropolitan industrial workers, as a group, are resident ially 

more mobile than rural dwellers generally. 

8. Non-metropolitan workers often ccmmute long distances for a period 

of time after enployment, but in the long run they move closer 
to their place of work, or change jobs. 

. 9. Bie labor sheds of non-metropolitan industrial plants often are 
largfir than those in metropolitan areas, their size depending on 
itBr\y factors including size of towns near the plant, local hlghv/ay 
system, wage differentials between the plant and other local 
^"^enployers, and personal attributes of the workers. 

. 10. Eirployers prefer younger workers although in some instances, sldll 

gained through experience may be con^ietitive with youth. 
11. Preferences for male vs. female employees are related to the type 
of industry, with males predominating in the heavy manufacturing 
industries arx3 females being favored in the light Industries such 
as apparel, textile and appliance assembly plants. The latter are 
low-skilled, lov;-wage industries • 

0005 



12* Ihere is considerable evidence that nonwhites are under-represented 
In the work forces of non-metropolitan industrial plants* Where 
they are hired they are concentrated in unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, Ihls situation may indicate outright discriminatory hiring 
practices, or Insufficient skill level among local nora*ites, 
or both* 

13* Non-metropolitan industrial workers have larger households than the 
local area residents generally* This appears to be a fluiction of 
their age relative to the local population, more are in the child 
bearing and child rearing stages of the family cycle. 

m. There is vlrtu^J^ no evidence that industrial development increases 
the level of educational attainment in the host coimiunity. Where 
It does occur the evidence suggests it is due to changes in the 
age structure, younger adults generally ha^e completed more years 
of schooling, 

15* New jobs often do not go to the local unemployed, underenployed, 
minorities and marginally employable persons likely to be near 
or below the poverty level. 

16. High-skill, high-ivage industries which are most likely to Increase 

the aggregate Income and raise the percentage of families above 
the poverty level, are least likely to hire local disadvantaged. 
The apparent gains in aggregate inccxne and unemployment rate 
often hide the failure to aid the local disadvantaged. 

17. Iov;-sklll, low-wage industries are more likely to enploy the 

disadvantaged. 
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18. Most feirale workers expect to draw unenployment if laid off ani 

retire from the labor market if no work can be found locally. 
MDving the hoosehold to secure the wife's enployment is not 
regarded by most female workers as a viable alternative. 

19. Most ^lale workers expect to seek other industrial work if laid 

off. Pew would consider returning to farm work. Moving to 
another camnunity to secure enployment is an undesirable, but 
viable alternative. 

20. Worker dissatisfactions with wage work in industry are offset 

by hi^er standards of living. Job security, shorter hours, 
easier work, and greater chances of advancement. 

21. Industrial firms often are offered inducements by the local 

camiunity to encourage their choice of the conuiunity as a 
plant site. 

22. Increase in the fiscal resource base of the local coninunity often 

Is outweighed by increased costs of providing services to the 
new industry and the community. 
23 • Net fiscal gains to the local government do occur. This usually 
Is when a) no local subsidy was offered the industry, b) the 
plant work force is hired locally, or c) large proportions of 
the plant work force live outside the conmunity and commute 
to work. 

2H. Vfliere new industry is acconpanied by population growth it often 
strains existing basic service delivery systems. 

25. Anticipated benefits to the local conmunity generaliy exceed 
perceived benefits after development. Even so, the percentage 
of local citizens perceiving benefits outv;eigh5 those expressing 
negative opinions. 

erIc 000"^ 
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26. Biose not perceiving personal benefits are heavily concentrated 

among the old,the ethnic and racial inlnorltles, the unemployed and fanrers. 

27* Having experienced industrial development, a nBjority of the local 
citizens want more. 

28* ffeny local residents express positive feelings about one or another 
aspect of industrial invasion; e.g., population grovrt^h, In-raigrants, 
economic diversification, inproved local shopping, and opportunity 
for off-fam work. VMle there were contrary feelings expressed, 
the scale weighs heavier in favor of optimism and satisfaction. 

29^ Inr-MLgrants express more dissatisfaction \d.th the local conmunlty 
services than long-term residents, particularly when the in-migrants 
are of hi^er skill and Income levels than the host coimiunity 
residents. 

30. Participation rates of Irriustrial workers in voluntary organizations 

(churches, civic clubs, recreational) are similar to other 
comattiity residents. 

31. Ihere is sorne evidence that choices of types of organizations in 

which to be Involved differ betv;een newcomers and long-tem 
residents. Bie irwnlgrants show a propensity to favor business, 
professional and labor organizations which appears to reflect 
their educational and occupational characteristics. 
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Policy Implications 
Hhe above generali^tions were wei(^ed against the following 
public policy goals taken fpcm federal legislation: 

^ Achieve a more balanced population distribution 

^ Decrease the percentage of families belov; the poverty level 

A(Meve greater equality of income 
^ Reduce unemploynient 

° l%)grade the quality and availabiJ.ity of basic services 
Die results of that exercise in logic are distilled in the ccximents 
which fdllct. They are not intoided to be policy statements, but 
rather statonents v*iich convey ideas relevant to existing policy or 
the need for future policy. 

1. Use of public money t o induce industrial migration is not 

necessary because of the existence of market conditions 
v;hicli stimulate migration decisions among managers of 
Industrial capital. But public money may be quite valuably 

spent as a steering mechanism to guide industry's site selections 
to where their presence would bring maximum benefit to the 
local public. 

2. low-skill, lov^-vrage industries should be aicouraged to locate 

in ccimiunities (areas) with a surplus of low-skill labor. 
Ohis is vlev/ed as a first stage of deveDopnoit to be follov;ed 
by high-skill, high-wage industry. Where surplus labor is 
highly skilled as well, the two stages might well be 
executed siimltaneously. 
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Recognizing that managers of private capital must make 
decisions vMch maxijnize capital gains for the firm it is 
very likely some conniinities which do not attract private 
capital could nevertheless support low-profit enterprises. 
In those instances it v/ould be equitable to iise public 
niDney to subsidize the formation of local cooperatives and/or 
public profit-makiDg corporations. 
In order to ensure that disadvantaged residents are not 
bypassed by the eiployment benefits generated throu^ rural 
Irrlustrial development, training programs to upgrade the 
skills of the local population should be established and 
anti-discrimination la;vs should be enforced. Por publicly 
assisted plants, stipulations should be made as to the pro- 
portion of poor or unemployed persons that must be hired. 
The small towrxs V/hich will receive assistance in building 
infrastructure and attracting industry should be carefully 
selected so that flinds are not dissipated on areas with 
little self-generating growth potential. Fbr this purpose, 
greater use should be made of ccnprehensive research techniques, 
whether by government, private or academic analysts. 
Broad-based^ long-range development strategies, involving a 
number of industries and not only manufacturing, should be 
created in order to begin solving the area-wide problems 
of unemployment and economic stagnation. This would require 
expanded funding and functioning of i*eglonal planning bodies. 
There is a need to create a^vareness among rural populations 
of the type and extent of changes that industrialization may 
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bring. Results canmoaly expected are new jobs and population 
stabilization, while changes in the social structure and 
leadership are less often anticipated. 

8. Strain on a ccnmunity's public services may be minlidsed by 

attracting a plant of suitable size; i.e., either one that 
makes few douands on existing facilities such as medical, 
police, and five services, or one vdiich is large enough to 
provide these for itself. 

9. A canprehensive labor s'jrvey in the early planning stages of 

location may help match supply and demand. Ihe size, and 
skill levels of potential irale and female enployees should 
be documented. 

10. Firms locating in iiiral areas could be made aware of, and 

encouraged to participate in, governnent minority training 
assistance programs, especially where a labor survey has 
shown a large potential supply of unslcilled, racial minorities, 
and women. 

11. Since many rural industrial workers are young people with 

families, provision of schools and other child-oriented 
services such as day care centers are iiiportant. Assistance 
may be required to establish and expand these facilities 
in order to attract skilled v;orkers and utilize local 
female labor. 
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• 12. The pattern of population growth and I'esidentl^ location 
associated ^vith industrial developnient In non-metropolitan 
areas is certain to exacerbate the taxation of agricultural 
land and ftarther wealcen the economic viability of farm 
enterprises • Therefore, it v/ould seen prudent to establish 
a national laxxi use policy vdiich saf egaards the future of 
agricultural land. 
13; A national level program of training and assistance to local 
government officials and public administrators should be 
established. The fiscal resource base of many comnunities 
appears to be inefficiently utilized because of Ineptness and 
lack of knowledge about such matters on the part of local 
omclals. 
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